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not to use the Arabic word jurrub in my diagnosis,
"for it is a terrible word, Doctor, and the people believe
that once having contracted jurrub there is no cure till
death.?' This disease formed about seven per cent of my
private and ten per cent of my polyclinic cases before the
war; but during the war at one period, the percentage
rose to over fifty. The distress and suffering were very
great, and in so many cases among the poor it led to much
complicating impetigo and furunculosis. Ordinarily, the
disease is traced to the camel and from that ugly brute to
his driver, then to his wife, thence to his son, then to the
friend of his son and so into another family. And so the
trial goes on, much like the nursery rhyme of "This is
the house that Jack built." During the war the Turks
maintained a camel hospital at Zahleh especially for the
treatment of the itch in camels. This is why the "ship
of the desert," like the ship of the sea, has smelled of
tar. The Turks were far less solicitous about the disease
in their soldiers.

There are four medical schools in what was Turkey;
one, the Ottoman Government Medical School at Con-
stantinople, with a new and finely equipped set of build-
ings and, contrary to the opinion of many who hardly
supposed that this would be possible, some very able men
in charge of the instruction. One reason for this is that
during the reign of Abdul Hamid, the ablest men in the
country went into medicine; it was safer than political
or army life. The chief trouble with the school was the
system, and sometimes the lack of system in the instruc-
tion due to the intrigue and factious caprice of the
directors. And may I say, no care or attention was paid
to the moral training of the student body. The profes-
sors themselves frankly recognized this great weakness.

The next school to be established was the American
School of Medicine in the Syrian Protestant College at
Beirut, known all through the Near East as the "Ameri-